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STALACTITE CAVERN AT MIT CHELSTOWN. 

Shortly after the discovery of this extraordinary subter- 
ranean work of nature, we presented our readers with an 
engraving of one of the stalactite caves, from a drawing 
made by "a friend, who was among the first of those who 
explored its recesses. Although a hurried sketch, it serv- 
ed the purpose of attracting public attention to the spot. 
Since that time the cavern has been visited by thousands, 
and we are at this day enabled to give three faithful 
sketches, taken expressly for our Journal, by our talented 
friend, A. Nichol, Es<j. to v. hose pencil, as our readers 
must be aware, we are already indebted for several of the 
very best designs which have appeared in our pages. 
Anxious that the public should be made acquainted with 
the 'real character and extent of this justly celebrated 
cavern, we have procured several descriptions from per- 
sons w|ao have inspected it The accuracy of the follow- 
ing ■ communications may be relied on. The first is by 
Mr. Nichol* who sketched the designs in the engravings ; 
the second is from an intelligent gentleman who recently 
visited the Cave ; and the third, a most minute and scien- 
tific description, with the accompanying map, we extract 
from the first volume of the Journal of the Dublin Geolo- 
gical Society, and which' was read at a meeting of that 
Jearned Society, by Professor Apjohn— the map by Mr. T. 
Kearney; aud 'from the entire, we should hope the readt.-r 
will be able to form something like a correct estimate of 
the magnifkenee and extent of the Cave. We have been 
the more anxious on this point, from having observed ia 
either the "Lancfou Liia'ur>j Gazette* ot^Atheuiv.uni" 
(we cannot now recollect which) some observations rather 
calculated to throw discredit on the accounts which had 
beep given of its great extent. In reference to which, 
we should 'suppose, that tire simple circumstance stated 
by Mr, Nichol, (of the accuracy of which there can be no 
question,} will aflortl ample evidence— that although the 
Cave was visited -by forty 'persons during ,the two days he 
was making his driwin^s in: it; and though all that time 
he was surrounded by lour boys holding large candles for 
l>ini5 which '■ might naturally he expected' to attract the 
notice of visitors, he did not see, and apparently was not 
observed by any one of the number, 

Of the extraordinary magnificence of the place, we 
presume some 'idea' may be formed from the engravings 
in our present ;u umber ;" ami yet, after all, we have rea- 
son to 'thiiiii, indeed we .jciipvv it to be the ease,' that the 
Cavern contains several very 'spacious apartments,. which 
have never yet been seen by strangers who have visited 
it 

im.NJCHOL'S DESCRIPTION OJP TH£ CAVERN, 

X>£AJi Sia— r Having" been on 
Ireland this summer, I was induced to visit the justly 
celebrated Kingston Cavern, which is. .situated about mid-' 
way between Caber and Mitehdst own, in the .cbunty of 
Tippeiw, and was first discovered on the 3d of Slay, 
1833, by a person of the name of Condon, and two boys, 
sons of Mr. .Shelly; proprietor of the inn on the new 
road, withiu one short utile of the Cave. It is on the 
farm of a poor man of the name of Gorman, who realizes 
something haiidbxuue by acting as guide to persons visit- 
lug the place* The entrance is 'through a narrow passage 
$bo.u.t tjirje.e feet in height ; and the iollowing are the cir- 
cumstances which Jed to its discovery ; Condon and the 
above-named boys having heard of a hole where the 
fobourers were .quarrying, determined on exploring it) 
they therefore procured light and entered the passage, 
(which was nmeh narrower at that time than it is now,) 
fmd after proceeding a considerable distance with great 
caution, they at length- -arrived at the brink of a perpendi- 
cular precipice, which appeared to put a stop altogether to 
liieir iiinher progress, Their anxiety and determination, 
however, to explore this subterranean wonder, increased 
ydth -.the .difficulty, of attaining it ; and after various conjee-' 



sive columns and pyramids of spar, stalactites, &c ; sue- 
ccedma; each other in endless variety, and the desire of 
discovery, attracted them onwards, till their lights were 
nearly burnt out. It was then the danger of attempting 
a return in the dark struck, them : they hastened hack, 
but long before they arrived at the caveriVs mouth, the 
lights had expired, and they sat down in despair. They 
remained in this alarming situation until midnight. At 
W>th the father of the boys and some other friends 
came in. search of them, and found them in the middle 
cave. Such is the singular way in which this astonishing 
phenomenon of nature was discovered, which might 
otherwise have remained unknown for ages. 

On arriving at the entrance as above described, you 
descend the precipice by means of a ladder, nod proceed 
in a stooping position for a considerable distance, sur- 
rounded by enormous blocks of grey limestone, some 
thirty or forty tons weight, apparently hanging by the 
corners overhead | whilst some .hundreds are scattered 
around, presenting one of the most striking picture* 
of savage grandeur it is possible . to conceive; it is too 
horrible to be described— to be understood it must be 
seen. Such is the entrance to the middle cave. This is 
generally allowed to be the most beautiful part of the 
entire Cavern, presenting to the eye nine columns of 
brilliant spar, the most remarkable of winch is called the 
Pyramid, It is highly ornamented towards its base, with 
tiers of transparent crystalizations, resembling icicles, 
surrounded by hundreds of stalactites and stalagmites, 
of various sizes and of the most fantastic forms., and tre- 
mendous rocks, which are here strewed about in the wildest 
confusion. A petrifaction called the Table, will also be 
here pointed out by the guides—an enormous body of 
spar, about thirty feet in circumference, ornamented much 
the same as the pyramid. There is nothing, however, 
in this part of 'the". Cavern,, more striking than What is 
termed the Four Courts— (why it should have this, name 
I cannot say.) Here the spar assumes the most fantastic 
appearances— parts resembling the columns .of ■the Giant's 
Causeway, with pillars rising from the ground to the 
ceiling ; to the left is an immense body of spar, resem- 
bling some huge animal, covered with brilliant erystaiiza- 
tion's, and supported by two or three graceful pillars, 
formed by the junction of the stalactite from above with 
the stalagmite below. The next object worthy of notice 
here, is a magnificent massive column, whose base may 
be, I dare say, twenty or thirty feet in circumference, to 
which the guides have given the name of Lot's Wife, 

You now proceed, to Kingston Qailery, the most re- 
markable compartment of any yet visited, representing' a 
very long Gothic aisle, composed entirely of spar, with 
i tour in the south of j a large block of crystalized matter, resembling a muti- 
lated statue, standing on a pedestal, with nmgnificent 
transparent curtains hanging across the passage j it has 
all the appearance of a gallery of snow, partially melted 
and frozen again, the melted parts assuming the most 
'fantastic and beautiful forms. Having explored the 
Cavern as far as I have already described, and bestowed 
on its unrivalled wonders the most enthugiastie admira- 
tion, the guides told roe of a part which was little visited, 
owing to the difficulty of access, called the New Disco- 
very ; so the spirit of curiosity was again awakened .within 
me, and 1- determined on seeing It. We proceeded along 
distance in a stooping position, at times crawling on our 
hands and knees ; at others, going sideways^ where tlje 
passage was narrow. At length, after amazing ''.fatigue, 
together with being literally covered: with run d^ we came 
to a place where rocks seemed to block up the passage. 
This, however, was not the case: we were enabled, *hy 
lying downilafc on the bottom of the passage, and .catcii- 
:ing hold of some of the projecting, rocks, to draw our- 
selves thvoogh. A short way farther on is the New 
Biseqyery^qnd it is certainly one of the most astonishing 
and beautiful things I ever beheld : in the centre rises a 
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hangings $ above are seen a row of splendid stalactites, as 
regular as the pipes of an organ ; whilst in the foreground 
r ise a number of fine stalagmites. This part is filled as 
you advance, with curtains, pillars, and petrifactions, of 
every size and form, and many of the rarest and most 
beautiful specimens of spar are to be found in this part 
of the Cavern. It would be hard to say what the extent 
of the Cave would be in this direction. I had not time 
to explore it farther. On looking at my watch I found, 
to my astonishment, that it was eight o'clock, having been 
in it for about ten hours ; and to give an idea of the 
place to persons who have not visited it, there were 
strangers, I was told, exploring it that day to the number 
of forty, and I did not meet with a single person. 

I was informed, while in the neighbourhood of the 
Cavern, that there were four scientific gentlemen, a short 
time since, from the Institute in Paris, measuring and 
making drawings of it, one of whom said he considered 
it one of the finest things of the kind in Europe. I am, 
dear Sir, yours, &c. A. N. 

The following is from a correspondent who recently 
visited the Cave : 

As some very exaggerated and incorrect accounts re- 
specting this magnificent place, have got into circulation, 
I am desirous to put your readers in possession of such 
information as, while it may serve to stimulate them to 
visit it, shall not, at the same time, excite ideas of magni- 
tude not to be realized on actual inspection. 

The entrance is rather difficult, but capable of being 
much improved by the judicious outlay of a few pounds. 
After arriving, by the assistance of a ladder, at the foot 
of a precipice, you proceed on a gradual descent, oyer a 
succession of large and very rugged rocks, and through 
an uninteresting and gloomy passage, for about a hundred 
yards, when the Cavern rather suddenly expands on every 
side, and some of its beauties become conspicuous. This, 
which may be considered the first resting place, and from 
which numerous passages or smaller caverns branch off in 
different directions, is" the largest space or chamber yet 
discovered in the Cave. Its diameter, (not, of course, 
measuring inside the entrances to any of the minor pas- 
sages,) is about sixty to eighty feet, giving, at the utmost, 
a circumference considerably under a hundred yards j yet 
this, though falling so very far short, as it does, of some 
of the extravagant reports which have gone forth about 
it, presents, nevertheless, a most magnificent and impos- 
ing appearance ; and would doubtless lead a casual ob- 
server to estimate its size at double what it really is. The 
roof here is perhaps thirty feet high towards the centre, 
and in many parts ornamented with stalactites, which 
depend from it in great variety of size and shape. 
From this you are introduced successively into the smaller 
'cavern's or " halls/' as they are termed, abounding, as most 
of them do, in scenes of indescribable splendour j but of 
which, to attempt anything like a ju&t description, capable 
of commmncating to the reader a correct idea of what will 
(should he vhli the place) strike his astonished eyej would 
be in vain indeed. If we were to point the visiteVs atten- 
tion to any one above another of the varitius forms which 
the calcareous deposit assumes in this Cavern, it would 
be to that which resembles drapery^ hung from the rugged, 
black limestone rocks, in the most graceful forms and 
folds ; clothing them in some places with sparkling robes 
of beautiful white, and in others of a rich honey yellow 
colour, while some of the dependent sheets are elegantly 
veined, or striped with a purplish brown colour, which 
appears to great advantage when the lights are held he- 
bind. In one place you are shown what is termed the 
"river;'* being, however, only a pool of limpid water 
amongst the rocks i in another part you are introduced 
to the ,"■ well," a scene which reminds of the fanciful de- 
scriptions of . « fairy .'land." The;-* bedchamber*' is also 
pointed out to you, where the drapery appears in great 
perfection ; and you should not overlook the smaller 
pools of water, which are frequently to be met with, and 
which you will find .in general are limpid, with exquisite- 
ly beautiful, though minute crystals. In: other parts you 
will find the scene greatly cUversified ; all around you 
Wnm more or less coated with a viscid kind of clay> of 



the consistence of soft putty, and which greatly retards 
your progress for a time — again, your course lies over a 
bed of extremely fine sand» 

If we were to venture an opinion as to the length of 
the Cave between its extreme points, as far as is yet 
known, we would say it was under a quarter of a mile, 
though from the great exertion required in clambering 
through it, the distance appears much greater. 
^ Perhaps we keep within the bounds of correct tlescrip- 
tion in presuming that this great national curiosity ex- 
ceeds in splendour any thing of the sort in the British 
empire ; and we strongly suspect, that in this particular 
it ranks nest to the famous grotto at Antiparos. 

Visiters going to the Cave maybe accommodated at 
Gorman's cottage, where they can put up their horses or 
carriages, change their dress, and make all preparations 
necessary for their descent ; and under his care they may 
rest satisfied they will not be led into needless danger. 
We warn our friends against employing any one as a guide, 
&c. without the special recommendation or advice of 
Gorman, as they will be sure to have oiFers enough from 
people who have nothing whatever to do with the place, 
and have repeatedly forced their way into it, when he was 
absent or engaged, to the great annoyance of visiters, and 
the dilapidation of the spar, &c,; so that we again say, 
employ none but Gorman's people, and 1 then, on coming? 
out, yon have none but the one payment or settlement to 
make if you please. 

Lord Kingsborougbj on whose estate the Cave is, and 
who may be said to be the proprietor, in fact, of all its 
contents, has been repeatedly in it, and has given the 
charge of it to Gorman, with strict injunctions to pre- 
serve the spar, &c. as free from spoliation as possible*, 
and we would here respectfully suggest to his lordship, 
the absolute necessity whir.h exists far enclosing the ! en- 
trance with a small building, which would enable who- 
ever may be in charge of At, effectually to prevent the 
intrusion of mischievous people, which is almost impos- 
sible at present; and if suffered to reroaiii as it now is, 
we much fear the consequences. 

"We need hardly inform our readers that the Cavern is 
on the road from Burnt Court to Mitchelstown, about a 
mile from the north west corner of Lord Lismore^ beau- 
tiful demesne at Shanbally, and thirteen from Oldnmei ; 
and parlies taking early breakfast at the latter place, may* 
view the Cave satisfactorily and return its dim?e? > or, i£ 
they prefer taking provisions with them* tfrey will meee 
with civility and accommodation from Q(tfffi$iir/.iim&' :: Ht 
wife, as far as lies in their power to afford. 

DOCT0H APJOHN ON THE MIT CHE 1ST OWN CAVE. tfltOM •£&# 
JJUBIJN GEOLOGICAL ,TOtJiiyAL. 

The toWnland of Coolnagarranroe, in which the cave is 
found, lies in the valley which separates the Gaitee and 
Knoekmiidown chains of mountains* the former constitut- 
ing its northern, the latter its southern boundary^ The 
prevailing rock "at this extremity of the Gaitees is con* 
glomerate, which occasionally passes into sandstone, while 
that which composes the opposite chain of hills possesses 
a l structure s intermediate between that of sandstone and 
schist, and includes few, if any, rounded or water- worn 
pebbles/ The material of the interposed valley is com- 
pact grey limestone, and this rock, in the to wnlaud already 
mentioned, forms two small, rounded hills, within both of 
which cavities of considerable magnitude exist. l)ne of 
these, namely, that occurring in the western elevatioi^has 
been known from the remotest antiquity, and repeatedly 
explored; the other, which was only discovered on the 
2d of May, .1835, by a man of the name of Condon; while 
quarrying for stones^ is that which has since : attracted so- 
much attention, and respecting which I purpose" making 
a few observations, 

The bill within which the newly discovered cave exists, 
rises to the height of about a hundred feet above the 
Caherand Mitchelsfown road ; and the entrance to it* 
which is at t^iQ bottom of a quarry, is somewhat less than 
halfway up, or about sixty feet from the summit. The* 
mouth of the adit is covered by an iron grating placed 
over it by a man of the name of Gorman, the occupier 
of the farm, and kept in its place by a hasp and padlock. 
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with a view of preventing the descent of any but those 
who, by the payment of a small fee, acquire the riht of 
visiting his subterranean wonders. Upon getting within 
the grating, a narrow passage of about four feet in height 
and thirty-three in length, and sloping at an angle of 
about 50° with the horizon, terminates in an almost ver- 
tical precipice, fifteen feet in depth, down which the visi- 
ter passes by means of a ladder. Advancing forward from 
the foot of the ladder the floor resumes its original angle 
of inclination, which it maintains for the distance of about 
twenty-eight feet. It now becomes nearly horizontal, 
and continues so for 242 feet, or until the opening into 
the lower middle cave is reached. The bearing, however, 
of this passage, which was hitherto due south, becomes, 
at 150 feet from the mouth of the middle cave, south east. 
The height of the entrance varies a good deal, the limits 
being from three to seventeen feet; its average breadth 
from the ladder to the point where the bearing takes a 
more easterly direction, is about nine, and from this point 
to the entrance of the cave, twenty-seven feet. The floor, 



from the foot of the ladder forwards, is everywhere 
strewed with blocks of limestone; and the roof, which is 
very irregular, exhibits scarcely any sparry production's. 

The lower middle cave, at which we have now arrive:!, 
is one of very considerable magnitude. In shape its 
ground plan resembles a mattrass or bottle with cylindnc 
neck and globular bottom, the diameter of the latter be- 
ing ninety -five, and the length and diameter of the former 
seventy-two and forty-two feet respectively. The vertical 
section of its wider end is that of a dome or hemisphere, 
the apex of which has an elevation above its base of 
thirty-five feet. Stalactites of a small size depend from 
the roof, and a sheeting of sparry matter is observable 
all along the joints of the limestone, and covers beneath 
many parts of the floor, where it is usually superimposed 
upon a very fine red clay, which would appear t© have 
been washed down by water filtering from above before 
the interstices of the arch were sufficiently closed by cal- 
careous incrustations. The floor of this cave is strewed 
with large tetrahedral blocks of limestone. 
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From the southern extremity of the chamber just de- 
scribed, a passage, varying in height from five to ten, and 
in breadth from seven to fourteen feet, and sixty feet in 
length, leads to one of somewhat greater magnitude, and 
of much greater interest, which is known under the name 
of the upper middle cave. The horizontal section of 
this natural excavation may, neglecting its irregularities, 
be considered as a semiellipse, the axes of which are re- 
spectively 180 and 80 feet, the major pointing directly 
east and west. A vertical view or section, corresponding 
to the line connecting the northern extremity of the minor 
and eastern extremity of the major axis, shows the roof 
nearly horizontal, and raised twenty feet above the floor. 

This is the most remarkable part of the entire cavern, 
for the magnitude, beauty, and varied and fantastic ap- 
pearances of its sparry productions. Immediately upon 
entering the cave, on the right hand, and attached to the 



wall, is found the organ — a huge calcareous growth, 
which is conceived to bear some resemblance in shape to 
the musical instrument from which its name is borrowed. 
Nine great pillars of carbonate of lime occur in this same 
compartment, rising from the floor to the ceiling; of 
these the lower third is usually of great diameter, and 
very irregular in form, while the remaining, or upper por- 
tion, usually exhibits the shape of an inverted cone, the 
base of which is in the ceiling, while the vertex is in con- 
nexion with the lower portion of the pillar In some 
instances I observed, (but am not sure that it was in this 
part of the cavern,) that the upper cone had not cmie in 
contact with the stalagmite below, though, should the 
calcareous deposition proceed as heretofore, there can be 
no doubt that such junction will be finally achieved. 
The most remarkable pillars in this cave are those known 
among the guides under the names of Drum and Pyramid, 



